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“ Nothing” extenuate, nor set down aught in Malice.” 





No. 34. NORWICH, Friday, June 22nd, 1827. ld, 








THE PUFF OBLIQUE; 
OR, 
A SPEECH FROM THE THESPIAN THRONE. 


Lapies aNp GENTLEMEN, 
In behalf of myself, and the members of the company, 


I come forward to return you our warmest thanks for your distin- 
i patronage and support, during the pastseason, The libe- 
ality of a British public has never been more conspicuous on any oc- 
casion than on this ; and it is with heartfelt pride I have to say, that 
the liberality so bestowed, has been fully met on the part of the pa- 
tentee and myself, by producing for your amusement, all the most 
popular Tragedys, new Comedys, and Operas, got up on a splendid 
e, and at considerable expense, including the whole of the new 
music in Der Freischiitz, Oberon, Faustus, and Valmondi—no pieces 
whatever have been suffered to be hacknied, as I am well aware that 
successive novelty can only command and ensure successive patronage. 
The Corps de Ballet consisting of several of the most approved Dan- 
cers from the métropolis, have served to lighten the Drama, between 
Tragedy and Farce. The “Horse Rider's Lamps,” facetiously 
so called by the Editor of the Observer, in obedience to your wishes, 
were removed as soon as the complaint reached my ears, and have as 
you well know been replaced by a splendid chandelier; the Ticket. sys- 
tem has also been abolished, and additional police added to the estab- 
lishment, from whence the most perfect order hath ensued—under all, 
these “ vast improvements” I trust I may not be deemed presump- 
tuous, if I solicit for myself, and brother performers your kind indul- 
gence and support next season, in the interim we most respectfully 
and humbly take our leave. 


Modern Theatricals concluded.. 
—Bur how are the better part of the publicto become interested, asit 
should be, in theatrical affairs ?—how is the stage to be brought to that 


desirable point which shall fix the attention of every class, and contri~ ~ 
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bute to the benefit of morals and the cultivation of a genuine ‘taste for 
dramatic excellence ? This isa question not difficult to answer. There 
are joint stock companies enough in existence ; let one be formed to 
take the management, and let the better performers be invited to en- 
list in the cause of the Norwich theatre, and make some exertion 
themselves for the higher branch of publicamusement and instruction 
from which they derive honour and reputation. Let us have an Eng- 
lish theatre as the French have their Theatre Francois, in which 
tragedy and comedy, of the better order, may alone be exhibited. 
Such a house would:soon be resorted to hy those who would be glad 
once more to see@ play acted that is not controlled by a gallery rab- 
ble, and genteel comedy restored which the patent theatres have 
expelled altogether, but which a pure taste never would consent to 
banish. Such an undertaking must answer ; but.could the patent right 
be got over? we confess ‘we do not see that in such matters, where 
money has not been paid for the patent, the patentees have any right 
to curtail the amusements of the public and force it:to swallow what- 
ever they may choose to give. ‘ihe government that acts on free trade 
principles ought to consider this, Perhaps the difficulty might he 
overcome in a way still more agreeable to all ‘parties. We confess we 
love the old sounds of Covent Garden and Drury Lane for past recol- 
leetions—for the hours of delight they have afforded us, and thenames 
now in dust connected with them. ‘We would rather see one of them 
become worthy of the nation, set a brilliant example in Jeading the pub- 
lic taste, and every night overflowing with intellectual, fashi 

and discriminating audiences, than a theatre in any other spot, A 
growing interest would be felt for the stage ; men of sound judgment 
would become, asin the old time, our theatrical critics, and genius 
would be encouraged to labour for dramatic distinction, Let these 
hints hot be lost, but only flung aside for better as theyoecur. Let us 
look to it. We shall not then see kept women drive coarse bargains 
with théatrical managers for —* their persons to gaping curj- 
osity, alter every recent degradation of character ; nor harlotry flout; 
ing us in every box ; nor melo-drama with the slang of the kvches, 
and the stable, oecupying the scene on which Shakspeare, Sheri 
and our best national dramatists should alone appear. The present 
system cannot go on for ever—the theatres must be raised to.a proper 
level, or the sliadow of the legitimate drama will soon cease to 
seen rye oR nile mn i ae py ‘ 

In the high walk of tragedy it seems as if our ad go 
ever. Shallapedre himeslt iia ney Ga Be iy uri 
for half a dozen'successive nights, And when our tragic actors favour 
us with the pieces OF oui gtéat dramatist, it may he ‘questioned, whe- 
ther the larger part of the audience do not rather Has han enjoy 
the exhibition—assurédly they can. have no cordial feeling, no sympa- 
thy with the productions ofthe poet. But we might go much more 
into the causes and effects of the preset deficienéy of correct taste 


mode of remedying the evil, and to urge those who possess long shee. 
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and willing hearts to strike out a scheme for its restoration to a' tate” 


in the public as it eflécts the drama; it is better to point out some - 
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worthy our literature and high character asa nation in other respects 
‘Let us have one British theatré, even in a province ; strangers may be" 
then able to appreciate the national taste, and to visit some edifice 
solely consecrated to a chaste exhibition of the works of our best tra- 
gic and comic authors. 





To THe Epriror or THE THEATRICAL OBSERVER. 


Fear not to lie, ’twill prove a lucky- bit, 
Sbrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit, 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated, yet caress’d, 
Byaon. 


Mr. Epttor,—As the Theatrical season is drawing toa 
close, and you have considered me worthy nofice amongst the re- 
marks in a late No, of your excellent Observer, I am induced to 
return you my thanks for the same, be assured, Sir, 1 shall with 
great pleasure gon your set of the numbers of that work, not 
for their intrinsic value, but as a mark of your esteem for the little 
services I have contributed towards tt. And now, Sir, permit me 
to say, your correspondent, Aristarchus seems to me to be a fit 
subject for a Lunatic Asylum, and could I, in the intervals of 
reason (which most insane people have at yaa Jind an opportu- 
nity, I would suggest the ‘dea of his writing a Drama in the style 
of the famous incantation scene, in Der Freizchitz, as his ima- 
gination seems fraught with toads, tadpoles, and reptiles. (Lee 
wrote Alexander the Great under similar circumstances, ) then 
why should not Aristarthus make such an attempt? and as he 
would not be expected to equal Lee, it might raise a sum su ficrent 
to be of service to hum, whenever he might recover his senses ; 1¢ t/s 
well for him he cannot “ place in every honest hand a whip,” or 
he would get soundly threshed himself, I am sorry he whdertook 
Mr. Osbaldiston’s Defence, (which by the bye was quite unneces- 
sary) as from any other pen, it might have been effective. 

cannot conclude without saying that I think Mr. Wharton 
was unjustly criticised as Sir John Falstaff, in Henry Fourth, 
tn my opinion his representation of the fat Knight was superior, 
uch superior to any one who ever plnyed it in Norwich, and the 
rich and quaint comie manner wn wiuch he delwers hits tdeas of 
honor, would have insured him success in any Theaire en London ; 
but he should not play Dr, Cantwell, nor in fact any thing serious, 
his Mayor in Rochester, was a treat that will never be forgotten. 
In the present state of the company, Mr. Beacham would have 
been more than respectable, in the Hypoeritical Doctor. I think 
this gentleman's Michael wn Luke the Labourer, has never been 
particularly noticed, which is almost an unpardonable omission, 
is @ part trifling in itself, and in other hands would pass un- 
noticed, but in Beacham’s it shews he ts capable of making a can- 
non outofa pop-gun ; whenever he retires yen the stage (which I 
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hope will be many years hence,) “we ne'er shall look upon his 
like again,” Iwill trespass no further on your patience, but till 
next season Wish you health and prosperity. 
os Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
>. & Y. Z. 





To THe Epiror or Tak THEAIRICAL OBSERVER. 


Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim, 
Allis my own, my, honour, and my ‘shame. 
Ovip. 


Sir,—TI avail myself of the opportunity for thanking you for 

the handsome vindication which appeared in your last number, were I 
not to do so, I shouldindeed stand culpable, and might possibly find a 
difficulty in excusing myself; acceptthen my thanks, Mr. Editor—my 
hearty th 
we have escaped without a wound, nay almost miraculous I may say, 
if we look at the field of action, and see where the shafts of malevo- 
lence lay broken, and strewed amongst the pointless arrows of vin- 
dictive satire, which whizzed in unison, with paper bullets of the train, 
in every direction ; although aimed at usin ambush, they were levelled 
by the quivering hand of conscious guilt, and therefore refused'to give 
the effect, it was the greatest ambition of the marksman to attain. Jn 
taking my leave of the company in general, I beg to say 1 wish them 
well—as well, as'man can wish them, but at the same time I assure 
them, my writings have not been guided by any partial spirit, what I 
haye written, I have written, I am not ashamed nor afraid to.own all, 
if necessity demanded; but they are now before the, public, and by 
that public I will be judged. © I tell them candidly and fearlessly that 
I am not to be terrified by abuse, from Chevalier’s with, or without 
arms, nor bullied into silence by the impertinence of snivelling insig- 
nificance, who, on account of bis giving cause fora little satirical whim, 
has been pleased to add another contemptible missile to the chevauz 
de frize of vulgarity, for which I think he must be heartily ashamed. 

In concluding, sir, allow me to say, few could have proved them- 
selves an abler Editor for a work of this description than you have 
done, though the absurdities have arisen in quick succession, and the 
Hydra has shown many opposing heads, yet you have been success- 
ful in crushing some, and bruising others, without sustaining any ma~ 
terial injury. yourself. ; 

e “How sweetly shines through azure skies, 
The, lamp of heaven.on, Lora’s. shore ; 
Where ‘Aloas hoary turrets rise, 
And bear the din of arms no’ more ‘ 


RIVERS. 


si i 
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anks, It-is pleasant to find after all this civil warfare, that — 
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